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Just or Holy? 


N a remarkable editorial dealing with the issue 

raised by Karl Barth’s letter to Britain (printed 
in our last issue and ably discussed by Professor 
Bennett in this issue) The Christian Century declares 
the distinction between a holy war and a just war to 
be a “verbal one” with which it is “not impressed.” 
It regards the distinction as “theological dust.” After 
having pointed a finger of scorn again and again 
during the past two years at those whom it sus- 
pected of declaring a “holy war” against Nazism, it 
now advises those who believe that Nazism must be 
defeated to forget this scruple and frankly declare 
their cause to be “holy.” It believes that what Profes- 
sor Bennett calls the “admirable restraint” of Brit- 
ish Christians, is “profoundly sad” as well as admi- 
rable, and that British Christians “have refrained 
in an unparalleled manner from drawing upon the 
full resources of their Christian faith” in waging 
war. 

We can conceive of no more serious perversion of 
what the Christian faith means in its relation to all 
the proximate goals of justice in history than this 
interpretation of The Christian Century. It means 
in effect that one has to be a Mohammedan rather 
than a Christian to be able to resist an historical foe 
effectively. For the concept of a “holy war’ is 
Mohammedan rather than Christian. The Nazi idea 
of the “holy” in history is on a still lower level than 
Mohammedanism, because the historical good which 
it calls unqualifiedly good is the majesty of a nation, 
while the final good of Mohammedan faith is a 
spiritualized political imperialism. 

In terms of obvious historical facts it is folly to 
call such a cause as the defense of western democratic 
civilization “holy”—in the sense that it is unqualifiedly 
good. The achievements of western civilization are 
ambiguous and the weaknesses of western democracy 
are obvious. Some of these weaknesses helped to 
bring to birth the monstrous tyranny which we must 
now combat. Furthermore, the weapons we use in 
this combat are certainly not “holy.” They are ter- 
rible. There are Christians who believe that the im- 


perfect character of our cause and the even more im- 
perfect character of the instruments forced upon us 
in the defense of such a cause, make its defense im- 
possible. The Christian Century has taken that posi- 
tion and still takes it. But it would like to help those 
of us who do not place a premium upon inaction to 
find a way of being even more resolute in our action. 
It is worried about the religious reservations which 
we and some British Christians have, and counsels us 
to forget them. They are nothing but “theological 
dust.”” There is good authority for fearing “the 
Greeks bearing gifts.” This particular gift which 
the journal of Christian isolationism contributes to 
our cause is easily rejected. It is the same old false 
alternative between religious fanaticism and religious 
inaction. 

The Christian worships a God whose goodness 
(holiness) transcends all forms of goodness known 
in history, all of which are tainted with sin. (Jesus 
was not throwing “theological dust” into people’s eyes 
when He declared: “Why callest thou me good; no 
one is good save one that is God.) If we refuse to 
act because our cause or our weapons are tainted, we 
must either make inaction (contemplation) the final 
good of life, or we must assume that it might be 
possible to achieve a vantage point of pure holiness, 
if only we could purge ourselves a little more. It is 
not possible to achieve this pure holiness; and yet we 
must act. The Christian acts with an uneasy con- 
science both because of the ambiguity of his cause 
and the impurity of his weapons. His conscience 
can be eased only as he is “justified by faith,” and 
not by the achievement of holiness or by what is 
worse, the pretension of holiness. 

There is nothing “profoundly sad” about these 
religious reservations of British Christians. They 
are more right than Karl Barth was when he refused 
to make any distinctions between the relative achieve- 
ments of justice in history and than he now is when 
he tends to make these distinctions too absolute. Fur- 
thermore, the British Christians are losing nothing 
by way of “morale.” For the fact is that there is a 





canker of despair and scepticism in all self-righteous 
fanaticism. We know deep in our hearts that our 
cause is not as pure as we pretend it to be in our self- 
righteous moments. 

The Christian Century is trying to destroy a dis- 
tinction which Abraham Lincoln made so profoundly 
in the Civil War. He judged and condemned the sys- 
tem of slavery severely, and then declared, “‘but let 
us judge not that we be not judged.” Should he not 
have condemned slavery at all or acted upon that con- 
demnation? Or having condemned it, should he not 
have introduced the religious reservation: let us 
judge not that we be not judged? It was precisely 
because he found a way between inaction and self- 
righteous fanaticism that he also understood the 
meaning of pity and could say “with malice toward 
none.” In this insight he was superior to many theo- 
logians of his day, whether they were perfectionists 
or political relativists, and remains superior to many 
theologians of our day. It is precisely this insight 
which “draws upon the full resources of the Christian 
faith.” 


The Russian Situation 


T may be clear before these lines reach the reader 
whether the Germans have been halted before 
Moscow or whether they are merely resting and or- 
ganizing their lines of communication for a final and 


Even if Moscow does not fall it 
now seems probable that the great industrial area of 


successful assault. 
the Donets basin will fall to the Germans. The Rus- 
sian situation in short is serious. 

Mr. Harriman, the President’s emissary to Mos- 
cow, is certain that the Russians will neither collapse 
nor make a separate peace. But their continued re- 
sistance obviously depends to a large degree upon 
the aid which Britain and the United States are able 
to furnish them. The degree of our aid will partly 
depend upon the manner in which the issue of anti- 
Russian feeling, particularly in Catholic circles is 
handled in this country. 

We believe it to be unwise to deny that the Rus- 
sians have suppressed religious as well as other lib- 
erties. But it is equally unwise, not to say immoral, 
to use this occasion to bargain with the Russians. 
They know just as well as we that if we help them it 
is because we believe that their resistance contributes 
ultimately to the preservation of liberties in the west- 
ern world. We may well hope that the companion- 
ship in a common purpose into which history has 
forced us, will ultimately affect the Russian outlook, 
and will persuade the Russian regime to disavow po- 
litical forms and fanaticisms which outrage standards 
of freedom established in the western world. 

The fateful comradeship of the moment will be 
the more certain to have this desirable effect if the 
immediate crisis is not exploited by dubious bargains. 


Vocational Christian Pacifism 


ELTON TRUEBLOOD 


T is fair to assume that every thoughtful Christian 
is trying desperately to know what position he 
should take in regard to the world crisis. This task 
is so difficult and so important that we need all the 
help we can get from one another in these dark days. 
Because I have been aided by the honest efforts of 
others, I am glad to accept the invitation of the edi- 
torial board of Christianity and Crisis to state my own 
position, a position to which I have come with intense 
effort and which I hold with humility. No doubt the 
chief reason for my being asked to contribute an 
article is the fact that, being a life-long Quaker, I 
have sought to approach various problems in the light 
of accumulated Quaker experience and insight. I am 
conscious, of course, that neither I nor anyone else 
can speak for the Society of Friends as a whole, but, 
at the same time, the position which now gives me a 
modicum of mental peace is by no means a merely 
individual one. It is rooted in our history. 


The historic Quaker position in regard to war, first 
enunciated by George Fox in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and quickly supported by others, is 
the rejection of all war as a way not open to the true 
Friend. Time and again Friends have refused to 
participate in wars, in spite of the moral issues some- 
times at stake. For the most part, this has been done, 
not as a blind adherence to a tradition nor a slavish 
obedience to the letter of Scripture, but as a moral 
insight rooted in religious experience. Friends have 
felt that they were called to a type of life which is 
incompatible with all carnal warfare. 

Now the modern man who has learned to appreci- 
ate this tradition, knowing how often the early 
Friends were right in their fundamental insights, 
has a great reluctance to depart from their precepts 
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and example. Part of this reluctance comes from 
the conviction that the pacifist position, so well for- 
mulated in the seventeenth century, represents a 
faithful adherence to the teaching of Christ. Even 
if the rationality of such a course is not entirely clear, 
the thoughtful person will be very slow to abandon 
it, for fear something precious might be lost. But in 
the present world crisis the position is peculiarly 
hard to maintain, so hard, indeed, that many sincere 
pacifists find it impossible to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of their problem. 

It is important to show why the historic Christian 
pacifist position is hard to maintain, since great mis- 
understanding is possible at this point. Jt is not hard 
because of persecution. In fact, quite the contrary is 
true. Part of the misgiving felt by the sincere Chris- 
tian pacifist arises from the double fact that pacifists 
and Quakers are immensely popular in our present 
society, whereas the Christian interventionist is an 
object of continuous abuse. Some few Friends, in- 
deed, still talk about taking up their cross and doing 
the hard thing in spite of public censure, but this is 
almost wholly vestigial, with little reference to the 
current situation. The interventionist, on the other 
hand, is denounced as a traitor, a turncoat, one who 
cannot abide the rigors of the Christian position. 
This kind of persecution has little to do with num- 
bers, since it is the good opinion of his fellow Chris- 
tians which a Christian leader naturally most covets. 

This alteration in the pattern of persecution gives 
the pacifist pause, for he knows how often the one 
who is called the coward is really the brave man. The 
misgiving which he feels is increased by consideration 
of the kind of people he appears to oppose if he re- 
mains true to his historic position. As between iso- 
lationists and interventionists, he finds that almost 
all his sympathies are with the latter. The pacifist is 
sobered when he reads the list of names of those 
sponsoring Christianity and Crisis; these are the men 
with whom he has worked shoulder to shoulder for 
idealistic causes ; these are the men whose moral judg- 
ment he has had reason to trust in other areas. On 
the other hand, he is revolted by the narrow nation- 
alism and incipient fascism of the isolationists. He is 
likewise embarrassed by the admiration of these peo- 
ple. The Christian pacifist is always an internation- 
alist; his reasons for rejection of war are not geo- 
graphical. 

The fundamental difficulty which the contempo- 
rary pacifist faces is not the fear of persecution, but 
the fear of being wrong. What if, with the best of 
motives, and the best of backgrounds, we should be 
found to be working against the light? There is no 
doubt that the Nazis have considered the pacifist 
movements of England and America as factors fa- 
vorable to themselves. The pacifist, if he is really 
honest, must often put to himself the following ques- 


tion: What if all people who cherish the free way of 
life should refuse, as I refuse, to participate in war? 
Would not the Nazis overrun Great Britain tomorrow 
and America next week? Would there not be fastened 
on the world, as by a strangle hold, the will of a self- 
perpetuating group of men who believe fanatically 
that they represent a master race? These men would 
have such full control of technical instruments as to 
make successful revolt impossible. The kind of life 
we cherish, of which the generous recognition of 
conscientious objection to war is one item, would 


be utterly destroyed. All this might not happen, but 


humanly speaking, there seems nothing to prevent it. 
Much as they hate war and reject the war method, 
most pacifists are honest enough to admit that it is 
only the British armed forces that have kept such a 
wave of destruction from spreading beyond the bor- 
ders of continental Europe. Apart from the Brit- 
ish army, navy and air force, the Gestapo would now 
rule unchecked in the British Isles, the ancient uni- 
versities would be closed, the German refugees would 
be returned to the hell of continental concentration 
camps, and London would be a larger Prague. 

This can be put another way by saying that the 
pacifist, if he is frank, knows as well as anyone else 
that it makes a difference who wins. It may make 
a difference, as Hitler has so truly said, for a thou- 
sand years. The Christian pacifist can hardly be so 
blind as to fail to see that there are genuine moral 
distinctions in the present upheaval. This is still true 
no matter how greatly we stress the iniquity of the 
Treaty of Versailles and no matter how carefully we 
point out the sins of democratic countries. Moral 
distinctions are not eliminated by the fact that no 
side is perfect. The person who maintains the pre- 
tense of neutrality is either naive, dishonest or mor- 
ally undeveloped. 

The issue is further complicated by the fact that 
the present struggle is really not a war at all. Those 
who love to speak of it as a “foreign war” are in- 
correct not only in their adjective, but also in their 
noun. The old-fashioned “war” now seems a rela- 
tively decent affair, an affair in which most of those 
killed were in the army and in which psychological 
warfare was not the dominant phase. We are now in 
the midst of a revolution produced by a combina- 
tion of forces, ideological, psychological and techno- 
logical, which have given us a new problem. Since 
the combination of forces never existed before, the 
present situation has no true counterpart in history. 

It is the new methods of aggression which make 
the adjective “foreign” inept and the noun “war” 
equivocal. Inasmuch as the chief method is the psy- 
chological one of the creation of the impression of 
invincibility, thus making actual use of physical co- 
ercion unnecessary, it is clear that America is already 
in the struggle, though no nation has declared war 





on us and no alien soldiers have landed on the New 
Jersey beaches. The struggle for American public 
opinion is probably the most important single cur- 
rent operation, from the aggressor’s point of view, 
and the aggressor is greatly aided by those Ameri- 
cans who argue for non-participation on the ground 
of Nazi invincibility. Their reason for objecting to 
war is so different from the Christian pacifist objec- 
tion that the two hardly belong to the same universe 
of discourse. 

Considerations such as those just mentioned can- 
not but fill the soul of the Christian pacifist with 
perplexity. Anyone who is not perplexed is merely 
simple minded. There is no easy answer; there are 
competing strains; there is a necessary agony of 
spirit. The person who has no agony of spirit, no 
doubts about the rightness of his own position, has 
not begun to understand the nature of the issues in- 
volved. This holds true for militarist and pacifist 
alike. But there is a grace of perplexity. There is 
spiritual gain in a frank recognition of complexity 
in the moral order, and the fruit of this recognition 
is intellectual humility. 


II 


The problem we face is the problem of aggression, 
a problem which once seemed academic, but is so no 
longer. Whether we are of draft age or not we can- 
not avoid making up our minds on this question: 
What should the citizens of a nation do which finds 
itself attacked? Since by attack is meant the effort 
to destroy a nation’s way of life, whether this is done 
at long range or short range makes no essential dif- 
ference. To be specific, we may take China’s struggle 
as an example. 

China is faced by an aggressive foe with little or 
no moral scruples. What should the nation do? 
There are three ways in which the aggression can be 
faced. First, the nation can follow a pacifist tech- 
nique of disciplined love and active good will. Sec- 
ond, it can do nothing, and consequently submit to 
the will of the aggressor. Third, it can fight the 
aggressor to the limit of its powers. 

Of these three ways, only the second is reasonably 
certain as to outcome. It means degradation both 
physical and spiritual. The first and the third are 
ventures which may succeed and may fail, the main 
contingent factors being the degree of preparation 
in each case and the strength or ruthlessness of the 
invader. There is no insurance in these matters, and 
the success of one way is not indicated by pointing 
to the failure of the other. Of all three ways, the 
first is probably the ideal best. It might fail, just 


as military defense sometimes fails, but in the long 
run it must be the way of overcoming evil, over- 
coming and not merely hindering. But, though this 


is the ideal best, no modern nation is in any degree 
prepared to follow it. No nation and no considerable 
group within a nation has the requisite discipline 
even to begin such an enterprise. Therefore to ask 
a modern nation, made up of millions of people who 
do not even make any pretense of loyalty to the 
Christian ethic to adopt this policy is fatuous in the 
extreme. 

Since a modern national state does not have the 
requisite discipline or faith for the pacifist way of 
meeting an invader, only two ways are left: to do 
nothing or to use military measures. Between these 
it is easy to choose, since the negative way means 
certain degradation and the military way means pos- 
sible salvage of something precious, providing the 
external danger can be eliminated without introduc- 
ing equal or similar internal dangers. There was a 
time when many of us argued that war, meaning 
military resistance, was worse than any possible alter- 
native. There are few who argue that way now. 
The world has before it numerous striking object 
lessons of a condition worse than any war we have 
ever known. When the unobstructed invader pro- 
ceeds to take over all the means of communication 
and of education, so that even the children of the 
invaded country can be taught to oppose and despise 
their parents, when the presence of secret agents 
produces constant fear of reprisals against one’s 
loved ones, what is there about war that ‘could be 
worse? The greatest evil of war is not the actual 
physical death, but the poisoning of spirits. The 
peace of the prison-house has all of this poisoning, 
without the hope of release. Thus, it follows, that 
there are situations in which a Christian, no matter 
how much of a pacifist he may be personally, cannot 
honestly escape the conclusion that it is better for the 
nation, as a nation, and not a Christian society, to try 
to defend itself by the means it possesses rather than 
by the means it does not possess. 

The task of a nation and the task of a Christian 
individual or a Christian society may, however, be 
vastly different. While the nation may be in a posi- 
tion where it has no real alternative except to fight, 
the individual Christian or the separated group may 
be ethically and spiritually required to follow another 
way. But the point is that the separated group can 
follow another way without denouncing the govern- 
ment for failure to follow it also. Here is where 
the long pacifist experience of the Society of Friends 
can be be of great value to the general pacifist move- 
ment of today. It is instructive to note that the two 
most distinguished of the intellectual leaders of early 
Quakerism found a working solution of the pacifist 
problem which was already implicit in the teaching 
of George Fox. These were Isaac Penington and 
Robert Barclay. These devout and scholarly men, 
who have, more than any others, set the standard 
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of Quakerism, so far as intellectual formulation is 
concerned, stressed the great difference which exists 
between a “mixed” company and special company of 
Christians called to uphold a special position. The 
pacifism which Penington and Barclay, as well as 
many later Quakers, represent is vocational pacifism, 
which holds that there are situations in which it is 
right for the state to defend itself by arms, but it is 
not right for some members of the state to share in 
this enterprise. 

To many people it seems that there is something 
inconsistent about the position which the vocational 
pacifist maintains. The question turns largely on 
what is needed in our society, if we are concerned 
with both the long view and the short view. In mod- 
ern England it is undoubtedly necessary that a great 
many persons should give their services to make 
possible the actual defense of the approaches to the 
island. But it is also necessary that there should be 
some who, even in the midst of strife and terror, 
keep alive a different conception of how the world 
may be ordered. The pacifist who keeps alive this 
different conception is contributing to the future 
welfare of his people by providing a balance to the 
extremes of hatred which arise, and by holding aloft 
the principles of ultimate peace which might other- 
wise be forgotten. He is keeping a humble fire 
burning, to light the new fires which must burn again 
after the storm is over. If he understands his posi- 
tion rightly he accords his government the same 
courtesies which he expects. That is, the govern- 
ment grants him a measure of recognition of his con- 
scientious objection and he, in his turn, does not try 
to embarrass the government. It is for this reason 
that some of the recognized leaders of English 
Quakerdom have refused to sign a petition asking 
the government to sue for peace now. As one of the 
younger Friends has put it, we are not merely con- 
cerned with overcoming this war, but with overcom- 
ing war. To sue for peace now might jeopardize the 
success of the ultimate effort. Those who under- 
stand and champion this position are firm and un- 
compromising in regard to their own efforts, but 
they do not try to make the government’s task of 
defense more difficult. 

No doubt many of those who suppose the position 
of the vocational pacifist is inconsistent are thinking, 
in some way or other, of Kant’s Categorical Impera- 
tive. The proper answer to this is that the formal 
rule which seeks to universalize a maxim needs some- 
thing else to give it concreteness. In short, what is 
our maxim? It is that each group, whatever it may 
be, must be true to its vocation and that there are 
differences of vocation. When we ask what our 
vocation is we are helped by turning to a principle 
enunciated by a philosopher of the generation just 
gone, the philosopher who held that nearly all ethical 


answers are summed up in the phrase “My Station 
and its Duties.” If I really know what my station 
is, including my responsibilities and my connections, 
I may not always be clear about what I have to do, 
but I am far more nearly clear than before. In short, 
we are better prepared philosophically for our task if 
we read Bradley as well as Kant. 


IIl 


The religious pacifist, if he understands rightly his 
station and its duties, cannot look upon himself as 
one who tends his little individualistic fires of con- 
science. On the contrary he has an exciting social 
responsibility, and the fewness of his numbers make 
the responsibility the greater. If the number of re- 
ligious pacifists were to become a dominant majority, 
that would be cause for rejoicing. Though there 
would still be the risk of martyrdom for a whole peo- 
ple, we should be willing to take the risk, since there 
would be an excellent chance of real success in posi- 
tive peace making. The individual religious pacifist 
would not, however, be as important then as he is 
now. Now he is sufficiently rare that each is greatly 
needed. 

I do not wish to underestimate the gravity of the 
present danger, and I honor the men who are fol- 
lowing their consciences in the encouragement of 
resistance to tyranny, but it is evident that military 
resistance is a palliative at best. /t is no cure. And 
there ought to be people in the world who concen- 
trate on the cure at all times. Military power may 
succeed in stopping wanton aggression and in setting 
the oppressed free, but it will not change the hearts 
of the aggressors. It will not, in the phrase of 
George Fox, take away the “occasion” of war. 

There is a magnificent opportunity ahead for those 
who are drawn to religious pacifism as a way of life. 
Those who separate themselves from the war effort 
(while they do not obstruct it), are in a splendid 
position to try to overcome the growing hatred of 
the people of Axis nations. And when the actual 
fighting is over, those who have followed this way 
may be expected to have the easiest entrance into the 
lives of “enemy” peoples. The fundamental task is 
the task of overcoming wars before they start, and 
this is the task to which the vocational pacifist seeks 
to be loyal. 

We tried to avoid the present horror before it 
began. We failed. Now our job is chiefly to stop 
the next one, and the one after that, so that when 
our little ones are men and women, they will not still 
know the horror of cities that are bombed and young 
men who are killed by the millions. Success in this 
sacred undertaking is more probable if there are 
men and women who go the whole way now. 





Barth’s Letter to the British Christians 
A Comment 


JOHN C. BENNETT 


ARL BARTH, as the spokesman for millions of 
silent Christians on the European continent, 
should be able to convince American Chris ians that 
this war is not primarily a British or Anglo-Saxon 
feud with the Germans. This man who is so close in 
his natural sympathies to the best in Germany and 
who lives in the one free spot in’central Europe is 
able to cut through all the secondary and false issues 
which becloud American minds and point to the war 
as above all else a struggle against the tyranny of 
the Nazis and for the freedom of all men. For him 
the liberation of Europe depends upon a British vic- 
tory. He see: that there is an essential difference be- 
tween this war and the war of 1914—18—a point that 
is difficult for Americans to grasp. As for the re- 
sponsibility of the Allies, because of their mistakes, 
for this war, Barth says that those mistakes made this 
war possible but not necessary. There is no Christian 
voice in Europe (except for quite different reasons 
the voice of the Pope) which could more effectively 
put the issues of this war in the right perspective than 
that of Karl Barth. 

This letter represents a step beyond the position 
that was expressed in Barth’s letter to the French 
people in January, 1940. In that letter he empha- 
sized the attitude of the Church and said that the 
Church will not “identify the cause of Britain and 
France with the cause of God and will not preach a 
crusade against Hitler.”’ In the letter to the British 
he speaks of the Christians and their attitude rather 
than of the Church; that may make some difference. 
But it is quite clear that while in the former letter he 
was as much concerned to advise Christian reserva- 
tions about the war as he was to state the Christian 
case against the Nazis, in the letter to the British 
the Christian reservations about the war have been 
dropped. Between the two letters France had fallen 
and the war had spread to all of Europe. This letter 
puts Barth’s change of mind in relief because he 
criticizes the British Christians for not making suffi- 
cient use of specifically Christian arguments for their 
support of the war—a form of restraint that they 
had learned in part from Barth himself. This new 


trend in Barth’s thought of which this letter is 
but the strongest expression is to be understood 
in contrast to his earlier conviction that all human 
life is so corrupted by sin that from the point of 
view of God or even from the point of view of 
the Church there is no basis for preferring one type 


of human institution to another. When he came to 
see the full blackness of the National Socialist tyr- 
anny, the institutions of the democratic nations 
seemed gray by comparison. At least these democ- 
racies did not make themselves into gods and they 
did give freedom to the Church to preach the Gospel. 

It should be noted that sure as Barth is that God 
wills that Christians fight against the Nazi power, he 
does not suggest that this war ceases for that reason 
to be a necessary evil. Nor does he speak of it as a 
holy war. Nor does he deny the validity of the 
insights of Christian pacifism, but admits that the 
arguments of Christian pacifism may “once again 
bring us under their power.” That statement in- 
vites cynical comment on the pacifism that is good 
only between wars, but Barth is so overwhelmed by 
the uniqueness of this situation that he cannot be 
bothered with such questions of consistency. If he 
is taunted by those who say that all wars are con- 
sidered unique while they are being fought, he can 
well reply that the danger of being deceived on other 
occasions is no reason to blind ourselves to existing 
facts. 

My first criticism of this letter is that in it Barth 
wipes out the distinction between the kind of judg- 
ment that depends chiefly upon the observation of 
events and the predicting of trends, and the kind of 
judgment concerning which there is direct Christian 
guidance. He is right in saying that Christians have 
their own grounds for opposing Hitler; it is an ad- 
vance in Barth’s thought for him to recognize so clearly 
here and in other recent writings that there are Chris- 
tian standards for society. But to say that there is a 
deep conflict between Christianity and tyranny is not 
the same thing as to make the judgment that the prose- 
cution of the war against Hitler is the best way in 
which to combat this tyranny when all the conse- 
quences of a long war are taken into account. To make 
that judgment calls for the kind of political prediction 
concerning which the Gospel itself can give no clear 
light. I agree with Barth’s political prediction and 
I have difficulty in understanding those who do not 
accept it, but I must admit that on this matter intelli- 
gent and sensitive Christians do differ. There is, 
however, another judgment involved in Barth’s letter: 
if the British Christians believe on the basis of the'r 
reading of events that only the defeat of Hitler can 
save humanity from the greatest evil in this situa- 
tion, then they should regard it as God’s will for them 
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to fight. Since the vast majority of the British 
Christians do make the first judgment, the second 
judgment is applicable to them. But Barth confuses 
the two judgments. In this letter he tries to give 
distinctively Christian grounds for the political judg- 
ment, but he is not very successful. His paragraph 
about God’s control of the present world, known be- 
cause of Christ’s resurrection, could be used by the 
Christian pacifist to buttress his assumption that if 
Christians adhere to a pacifist strategy, God who is in 
control of history will overcome the tyrants in ways 
beyond our understanding. The paragraphs in which 
Barth tries to give a Scriptural basis for the political 
judgment are even less conclusive. His argument 
from Romans 13 and I Peter 2, if generalized, 
would throw us back into the position that the Chris- 
tian should support any government in international 
war unless that government has first been declared 
a tyranny by the theologians! (Barth has declared the 
German government a tyranny in his most recent 
books and so the argument based on Romans 13 
applies to the British government but not to the Ger- 
man government.) Actually Barth stresses the belief 
that the British government is acting as the govern- 
ment of a “righteous state” in this case because his 
reading of recent events has convinced him of the 
necessity of this war. It is not the authority of the 
British government with the authority of Paul and 
Peter in the background that has led him to this 
conclusion. 


My second criticism is that Barth does seem to 
discourage the restraint that has been characteristic 
of Christian leadership in Britain. He may not in- 
tend to do more than criticize their neglect of dis- 
tinctively Christian arguments, which is one aspect of 
this restraint, but he shows no appreciation of the 
great spiritual achievement of British Christians in 
combining resoluteness with self-criticism. They do 
in a guarded way claim that their essential cause in 
this war is in accordance with God’s will, but they 
have preserved an extraordinary humility as they 
have thought of themselves as God’s instruments. 
They have tried to keep from so close an identifica- 
tion of their Christian faith with their war effort that 
they might lose the basis for self-criticism. Barth 
feels the urgency of the defeat of Hitler so strongly 
that he says too little about the spirit of the victors. 
The Archbishop of York in writing to the British 
people on Christmas 1940 said: “The spirit in which 
we fight matters more than our winning. If we go 
Nazi and then win it will be the same for the world 
as if the Nazis won. But if we keep our charity 
alive with courage, our victory will be a boon to man- 
kind, and our defeat will be redemptive agony.” Part 
of my confidence that Barth is right in his conviction 
concerning the hope that there would be for the 
world in a British victory comes from the fact that 
it is the words of the Archbishop of York rather 
than the words of Barth which represent the best 
Christian conscience in Great Britain. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


“The Church and the New Order ” 


A great deal of attention has been aroused in Great 
Britain and this country by Dr. William Paton’s book, 
The Church and the New Order, published by the Chris- 
tian Student Movement Press of Great Britain. The 
book presents the most comprehensive survey of the Chris- 
tian thought of Great Britain on post-war reconstruction. 
Dr. Paton declares: “I suggest that the key to the future 
may lie in the combination of this economic and social 
work of reconstruction with the promulgation of a basal 
charter of human rights... . It is possible to gain a 
wider assent to such a charter than to forms of govern- 
ment such as ‘democracy.’ 

“The charter might include such rights and liberties 
as the following: The restoration of civil and religious 
liberties ; freedom of the press, freedom of speech, freedom 
of research; freedom of association; freedom of religious 
worship; fair and open trial, equality before the law, 
and abolition of secret agencies of oppression.” 

With regard to the distinct task of the Church Dr. 
Paton says: “The unity of the Church is given to it by 
the act of God in Christ by which it is called into being. 
In approaching the world of international disunity the 
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word of the Church should not be one of advice but, in 
a sense, of revelation. . . . In so far, then, as the Church 
realizes its own nature and mission, and is in fact that 
which its Lord desires it to be, it cannot but increase in 
the world the amount of basal trust and commitment of 
human beings to one another across the boundaries of 
nations. . . .” 


Roman Catholicism and Communism 


Father E. Harold Smith, writing in the Corpus Christi 
Review (New York City), explains why Catholics are 
able to support aid to Russia although they regard Com- 
munism as “intrinsically wrong,” and in spite of a papal 
encyclical which has decreed that Catholics cannot “col- 
laborate with it in any undertaking whatsoever.” 

Father Smith believes that the defense of the Russian 
soil against invasion is not primarily an enterprise for 
the spread of Communism, but a legitimate defense ef- 
fort, which deserves support, whatever the character of 
the Government. Secondly, he maintains that Nazi 
paganism offers a greater threat to Christian civilization 
than Communism. He quotes a book by a French priest, 
La Guerre, Cette Revolution, in which the author, the 
Reverend J. V. Ducatillon, O.P., deeply regrets that 
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so many Catholics preferred Hitler to Stalin. He be- 
lieves history to have proved that this choice was wrong. 

Nevertheless, a recent poll of Catholic clergy in Amer- 
ica reveals that Father Smith cannot find many col- 
leagues to share his views. The poll reveals that 98 
per cent of Catholic clergy oppose any aid to Russia. 


Godless Paper Suppressed 


The weekly newspaper, Bezboshnik (Godless), organ 
of the anti-religious movement in Russia, has been dis- 
continued, allegedly on account of “paper shortage.” 
Very probably its suppression is related to the interna- 
tional situation. In this connection it is becoming appar- 
ent that the primary opposition to the policy of giving 
aid to Russia is inspired by Roman Catholic sources. It 
is reported that this was one of the matters discussed by 
Myron Taylor and the Pope.and that the Pope was not 
inclined to go further than his almost ostentatious failure 
to declare a holy war against Russia. 

President Roosevelt has recently emphasized the de- 
gree of religious freedom which exists in Russia. These 
efforts to make the religious situation in Russia more 
palatable to Christians in the western world are not par- 
ticularly convincing. The defeat of Nazism requires the 
support of Russia. Anyone who understands the prob- 
lems of international strategy can see that. This does 
not prove that Russia is not a dictatorship, or that this 
dictatorship has not been basically anti-Christian. The 
strategy does, of course, assume that Nazism is more 
dangerous to the world than Russia. This assumption 
is easily proved. Efforts to deodorize Russian tyranny 
are not particularly plausible. 


Religion in Russia 


M. Serge Boshakoff, in a letter to the English Catholic 
weekly, The Tablet, throws some interesting light on the 
religious situation in Russia. The ruling class in Russia, 
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he declares, consists of two groups, the Stalinist bureau- 
cracy and the technicians and experts upon whom the 


industrial life of the Soviets depends. The latter, he 
declares, are animated by both patriotic and religious im- 
pulses. Many of the concessions which Stalinism has 
made to religion, particularly the restitution of the 
seven-day week and the observance of Sunday in a 
decree of June 1940, were prompted by the religious 
convictions of this important group of specialists and 
experts. 

While Catholic and Lutheran clergymen in the Baltic 
states have been, on the whole, pro-German and _ anti- 
Russian, the opposite has been the case in the Polish 
Ukraine, where the Russians were extremely careful in 
their treatment of the churches, in contrast to their policy 
in the Russian Revolution. Parish churches were left 
open and even religious processions in the streets were 
allowed. 

The agreement between the Russian and Polish gov- 
ernments which provides for Catholic chaplains of Polish 
troops is therefore but a logical development of a policy 
begun in Poland in 1939. 


United Church Founded in Japan 


The Church of Christ in Japan was formally estab- 
lished at the organizing conference on June 24th and 25th 
in Tokyo. The 320 delegates represented thirty-four dif- 
ferent denominations and bodies. No foreign missionary 
was seated as a delegate. The Reverend M. Tomita 
was elected first “torisha” (head of the Church), and 
Bishop Abe was made president of the General Confer- 
ence and chairman of the Executive Board. 

The creed of the Church is as follows: 

“This Church accepts the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as its basic standard of faith and 
conduct. 

“In conformity with the Apostles’ Creed and in har- 
mony with the confessions of faith of the uniting 
Churches, we designate the following as the prime essen- 
tials: 

“The Triune God—Father, Son and Holy Spirit, as re- 
vealed in the sacred Scriptures, forgives sin, justifies, 
sanctifies, and endows with eternal life all who believe 
in the atonement of Christ, the Son, who died for the 
sins of the world and rose again. 

“The Church is the body in which those who have 
been called by grace worship, observe the sacred ordi- 
nances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, proclaim the 
gospel and in hope wait for the coming of the Lord.” 

According to a recent law all Churches in Japan must 
be “approved” by the Government. So far the Ministry 
of Education has not yet approved either the creed or 
the form of organization of the new Church. 


LLP iS. 





Dr. Elton Trueblood, author of the main article in this 
issue, 1s chaplain at Stanford University, editor of The 
Friend, and one of the outstanding intellectual leaders of 
the Quakers. 

Dr. John Bennett ts professor of Systematic Theology 
at the Pacific School of Religion and a member of the 
Christianity and Crisis editorial board. 
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